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CONSECRATION OF CHURCH PLATE. 

The chalice of the communion plate belonging to 
the Parish Church of Stretham bears the following 
inscription : “Ecclesiz Parochiali de Stretham 
infra Insulam Eliensem Consecratum, A.p. 1686.” 
It was one of the charges against Archbishop Laud 
(vol. iv., Anglo-Catholic Library, pp. 202-3) that in 
his chapel he was seen to “consecrate some plate.” 
Laud justifies himself by saying that “ in all ages 
of the Church, especially since Constantine’s time, 
.... there have been consecrations of sacred vessels 
as well as of Churches themselves”; but he denies 
that the consecration was done in his case, as was 
alleged, “ according to the form in Missali Parvo.” 
* All that I used was according to the copy of the 
late Reverend Bishop of Winchester, Bishop An- 
drews, which I have by me to be seen, and which 
himself used all his time.” That form is given in 
Bishop Andrews’: Minor Works, pp. 159-163: 


“A Coppie of the Forme used by the Lo: Bishop of | 


Elye in consecrating the Newe Church Plate of the 
Cathedrall Church of Worc':’ 
which caused him thus to act in Worcester Cathe- 
dral are not known); but the of Laud, 
“which himself used all his time,” imply that it 
was the custom of Bishop Andrews to consecrate 
the church plate. 


words 


| until he was deprived in 1690, 
} our 





> (the circumstances | 


I have seen a considerable list of the church 
plate so consecrated, but, unfortunately, I cannot 
lay my hand upon it just now. The form drawn 
up by Andrews became the model by which similar 
consecrations were conducted by other bishops in 
the seventeenth century. Thus, at Canterbury 
“all the vessels underwent a solemn consecration.” 
And Archbishop Sancroft consecrated the altar 
plate which had been given by Lord Digby, for 
his friend Kettlewell, in Coleshill Church, in 
Warwickshire, in the first year of King James II. 
“The manner whereof being somewhat rare and 
extraordinary,” a description is given of it in the 
Life of Kettlewell, pp. 56, 57, which is too long to 
be repeated here ; it will be enough if I say that 
it is clear from it that Andrews’s Form was used * 
see also Editor's Preface to the Form in “ Anglo- 
Catholic Library 

I conclude that an effort was made by the Non- 
jurors to revive and perpetuate the custom, since 
Sancroft and Kettlewell, and the donor of the 
Stretham chalice, were all Nonjurors. This last 
was Richard Oldham, Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge, and Rector of Stretham from 1678 
Who consecrated 
chalice is not known; it may have been 
Francis Turner,t then Bishop of Ely, who himself 
became a Nonjuror. 

It would be very interesting, I think, if through 
‘N. & Q.” a collection could be made of the 
places where church plate was originally conse- 
crated the Reformation, where such con- 
secrated plate has been melted down, or exchanged 
for more modern plate, and where also it still 
remains. It would give additional interest to such 
a list if instances where so reverent a practice has 
been observed in recent times were recorded in it. 

I have been told that the old altar plate at 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
crated; but the present set is modern. 

I will only add here that Bishop Andrews’s 
Form provides also for the consecration of the 
candlesticks and of the censer too.t 

Hvuen Pieor. 

P.S.—Bishop Patrick, of Ely, used a Form 
(1704) for consecrating churches drawn up by him- 
self, in which there was a prayer for the consecra- 
tion of the communion plate (see Procter on Book 
of Common Prayer, p- 155). 


since 


was conse- 


* There is a reprint of this Form, I believe, given in 


Warren’s Synodalia ; or, Journal of Convocation, p. 191. 

+ Is it known who became the purchaser of “the 
literary, antiquarian, and genealogical collections” of 
George Harbin, chaplain to Bishop Turner, which were 
advertised for sale by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in the 
Guardian of December 10, 1873 These might throw 
some light on this point 

t Bishop Andrews had in his chapel “a triquertal 
Censer ” (see list of articles in his chapel, Minor Works, 
vol. iv., xcviii, xcix), wherein the Clerk putteth “ frank- 
incense at the reading of the first Lesson.” 
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SCOTCH PEERS. 

A Bill has been spoken of to inquire into the 
Scotch and Irish Peerage. It would be more clear 
and simple to have a separate inquiry into each. 
In 1707, at the Union between Scotland and 
England, it was most unfairly settled that only 
sixteen Scotch peers were to sit in Parliament 
instead of the whole number. All the English 
peers sat in the combined House of Peers. An- 
other unfair thing was that all Scotch peers of each 
order were to have rank and precedency next to 
and after the youngest English peer of the same 
degree. They ought to have ranked according to 
the date of creation of each. At the Union the 
Scotch peers numbered 154, and soon after other 
nine, whose names had been accidentally omitted, 
were added to the roll. At present the Scotch 
peers number eighty-four ; of whom forty are also 

ers of England, or of Great Britain, or of the 
United Kingdom, and are thus qualified to sit. 
From eighty-four take forty, and then the sixteen 
representative peers, and we have twenty-eight 
remaining out in the cold, although, in the nature 
of things, they have more right to sit in Parliament 
than any of those persons whose peerages have 
been created since 1707. Nearly all the Scotch 
peers, who are also peers of Great Britain or of 
the United Kingdom, are unfairly given a rank 
one or two degrees below the one they hold in 
the Scotch peerage. It is an affront to the 
whole Scotch nation that a Scotch duke should 
have to record his vote under an alias, as Earl 
Something ; and that a Scotch earl should have to 
register his vote under the disguise of Baron 
Whatshisname. What is wanted is that all Scotch 
peers should sit as such in the House of Lords ; 
and that in the three countries the individuals in 
each grade of the peerage should take precedence 
among themselves according to the date of creation 
of each. 

At the Union, what was the reason that only 
sixteen Scotch peers were allowed seats? At that 
time, in the reign of Queen Anne, there was an 
intention to bring in a bill about the succession to 
the crown. Many of the Scotch peers were Jaco- 
bites, or were suspected to be so; and there is an 
idea that, as their way of voting might have been 
inconvenient, this was the reason of limiting the 
number. This notion, probably, had some weight ; 
at the same time this theory does not account for 
the unfair displacement of many Scotch peers by 
the unjust rule inflicted on them, that the oldest 
Scotch peer of each grade was to have precedency 
next to and after the youngest English peer of the 
same order ! 

From the inaccurate way that the matter is 
sometimes referred to, it would seem that some 
persons forget that there are five kinds of peers : 
(1) of Scotland ; (2) of England ; (3) of Ireland ; 
(4) of Great Britain ; and (5) of the United King- 





dom. The subject is interesting in a national 
point of view, and it is only in this way that it is 
humbly referred to here. 
THomas Srratron. 
Stoke, Devonport. 





GIPSY CHRISTIAN NAMES. 

This is a subject which has been either passed 
over or far too briefly handled by the various writers 
who have discussed the origin and history of our 
English Gipsies. Gipsies are very conservative in 
the matter of Christian names ; and in many of those 
which are current amongst them at the present 
day, we can see traces of the route adopted by 
the Romani race prior to its arrival in England. 
The following names have been collected by myself 
at different times and in different parts of England, 
but I can myself indicate the source of but few of 
them, as I know little or nothing of the history of 
Christian names. Possibly some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to throw light on the 
origin of the rest. 

I purpose to divide these names into Greek, 
German, and French names ; into names of uncer- 
tain origin; names existing, though rarely, in 
England ; Biblical names; and lastly, names of 
Puritan origin. 

1. Greek names. Male: Dimiti, with the Turkish 
Tchinghianés Dimitri, Plato, Pyramus, Timotheus, 
thast. Female: Angelina, the Tchingh. Anghe- 
lina, Dosia, 7. e. Theodosia ; cf. the Tchingh. male 
names Déshi and Theoddsi. 

2. German. Male: Oscar. 

3. French. Male: Emeline. Female: Made- 
léine, Rénée. 

4. Names of uncertain origin. Male: Anselo 
(commonly pronounced Wanselo), Fawnis (?Phineas), 
Farden. Female: Cilli (? Cecilia), Genti, Kiomi, 
Lolli, Liberina, Malindi, Manki, Ochamé, Rhona, 
Richenda, Ria (? Maria), Sago, Sinaminti, Star- 
lina, Synfi, Tiani (? Diana), Zyra. 

5. Uncommon English names. Male: Adolphus, 
Ambrose, Arnold, Christopher, Lancelot, Laurence, 
Oliver, Owen, Sydny, Sylvester. Female: Annabel, 

sritannia, Camelia, Ethel, Lavinia, Lementina, 
Lina, Lucretia, Leonora, Mabel, Norah, Sempronia, 
Thereza. 

6. Biblical names. Of these there are a perfect 
host, of which I give a few of the most curious. 
Male: Gabriel, Goliath, Lazarus, Meshach, Oba- 
diah, Sampson, Shadrach, Sylvanus, Uriah. Fe- 
male: Athaliah, Delilah or Delirah, Tryphi, %.¢. 
Tryphena. 

7. Puritan names. Male: Liberty, Reconcile, 
Wisdom. Female: Patience, Providence, abbre- 
viated into Videy, Prudence. 

To these may be added the following names, 
which I could not well bring under any of the 
above heads. Male; Gilderoy, Silverthorn. e- 
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male: Cinderella, Justerius. The name Gilderoy, 
which I have met with in Oxfordshire, is curious. 
It suggests the question whether the hero of the 
ballad, “ Gilderoy was a bonny boy,” &c., was a 
Gipsy. 

In connexion with these names, I would suggest 
that any one who should carefully examine the 
old Elstow registers, if they still exist, would pro- 
bably be able to determine the question whether 
Bunyan really was what Mr. Leland asserts him 
to have been, “a Rom of the Rommany.” The 
discovery of such a name as Plato or Dimiti in the 
3unyan family would clearly prove that such was 
indeed the case. Much, too, remains, I believe, to 
be learnt concerning the old Gipsy families from 
the registers of Norwood, Epping, Yetholm, and 
other places. Francis Hinpes GRoome. 





BARBARITIES: ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LAW IN IRELAND. 

In a former number of “ N. & Q.” attention was 
directed to the frequency of capital punishments 
in England during the last century. The Irish 
records of the last century show that not only 
was there little respect for human life in Ireland, 
but that death was inflicted under circumstances 
which manifested still greater barbarity than pre- 
vailed in England. The crime of murder was 
punished simply with death, as in England; but 
the deprivation of the life of the criminal was, in 


some cases, accompanied with many of the horrors - 


attached to high treason. It will be also seen, 
when robbery was punished with death, that not 
an hour was given to the criminal to prepare for 
his passage from this life into eternity! As to 
minor offences, for which no higher penalty than a 
small fine is now imposed in London, they were 
(a8 the following notes will prove) followed by a 
more severe whipping than is now administered to 
a brutal garrotter in England. 

The annexed extracts are taken from an edition 
of the London and Gentleman’s Magazine, pirated 
by a Dublin printer named Exshaw, who had as 
little shame and remorse in appropriating to his 
own profit the labours of others as a Yankee pub- 
lisherin New York or Boston now has in spoliating 
an English author. 

Gibbe tting — 

“July 16th. At the Assizes of Clonmel, nineteen men 
were condemned, of whom were one Mara, his two sons and 
a brother, who were to be gibbeted for murdering a pedler 
about six months ago.”—London Magazine, vol. x. p. 364, 
July, 1741 (Exshaw's Dublin edition). 

Decapitation and gibbetting :— 

“7th October. John Bodkin Fitzoliver, Dominick 
Bodkin, and John Hogan, the shepherd, were brought to 
their trials at Tuam. They severally pleaded guilty, 


and received sentence to be hanged and gibbeted the 
next day. . . . They were all very penitent at the place 
After they had hung for a few minutes 


of execution. 








they had their heads cut off, and were gibbeted on the 
road to Galway, in sight of the house where the murder 
was committed.” —Jbid., vol. x. p. 521, October, 1741. 
Hanging and quartering :— 
“ At the Commission of Oyer and Terminer, Richard 
Ballard, Bryan Meehan, and Terence Reilly found guilty 


of murder and robbery, to be hanged and quartered.” — 
lbid., p. 521, October, 1741. 

Roman Catholics having fire-arms :— 

“ October 21st. At the Commission of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, William and J. Murtagh, two brothers, were tried 
and found guilty for carrying arms, being Papists, and 
were fined each £30, and are to be imprisoned for one 
year.” —Jbid., p. 646, October, 1745. 

A Shor: Shrift for Footpads :— 

“November 25th. Laurence Sherry, Denis Murphy, 
Peter Neagle, and Thomas Kerry, tried at His Majesty's 
Court of King’s Bench, for several robberies committed 
near Dublin, were found guilty and received sentence of 
death. A gallows was erected for them near Drumcondra, 
and they were carried from the Court to the place of 
execution. This was done in order to put an end to the 
robberies which have frequently been committed for 
some time past.”—Jbid., p. 646. 

“18th February. Three footpads were tried for street 
robberies, and being convicted were ordered for imme- 
diate execution, and accordingly hanged in Stephen’s 
Green.” —Jbid., vol. xvi. p. 104, February, 1747. 

Whipping a Woman :— 

“ At the Quarter Sessions at the Tholsel. Catherine 
Mullin, of Swan Alley, in Cook Street, for keeping a 
bad house, to be whipped.” — Jbid., vol. xi. p. 365, 
October, 1742. 

Whipping a carman for insolence :— 

“ About the same time” (August 3) “a driver of a 
hackney-chaise, who refused to go with a fare though not 
hired, and for great abuse offered to the person who 
wanted to engage him, was found guilty of an assault (!) 
and was whipped round Stephen’s Green pursuant to his 
sentence.” —/Jid., vol. xi. p. 365, August, 1742. 

Whipping a hackney coachman :— 

“The same day” (August 5) ‘‘ Paul Kew, driver of 
coach No. 47, was whipped through the city, from New- 
gate to College Green, for giving abusive language to a 
gentleman, and refusing his just hire.”—/bid., vol, xvi. 
p- 347, August, 1747. 

Hanging, drawing and quartering— woman 
burned :— 

“At Athy” (were convicted and sentenced) “James 
Lawler and Catherine Bingham, his mother, for the 
murder of Richard Braghan, (sic) of Ballyvass, her second 
husband, to be hanged, drawn and _—— and she to 
be burned.” —Jdid., vol. xv. p. 376, July, 1746. 

Husband and wife hung for the same crime :— 

“ July 11th. Edward and Mary Costelloe, husband and 
wife, were executed at St. Stephen's Green for filing and 
diminishing the gold coin.”—Jbid., vol. xix. p. 380, 
July, 1750. 

Shooting people for crying “Shame !” 

“ August 5th. Wednesday last the Sub-Sheriff of the 
Co. of Dublin, attended by a party of Constables, and a 
detachment of soldiers from the Poddle Guard, under the 
command of a Sergeant, went to the Commons of Kil- 
mainham to prevent the assembling of people to see the 
races to be run there that afternoon as had been done the 
days preceding. To do this effectually orders were given 
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to pull down the booths, and break the barrels in which 
were strong liquors, which was punctually executed ; 
and the populace expressing their disapprobation at such 
proceedings by crying out—shame, on. or, as some 
say, a stone having been thrown, the soldiers were com- 
manded to fire, which they did, and killed one man who 
died on the spot, and wounded three others, who died 
soon after.”—/bid., vol. xvi. p. 347, August, 1747. 

Beyond the fact that the coroner’s inquests, 
both in the county and city of Dublin, returned 
verdicts of “ Wilful murder,” there does not seem 
to have been any one prosecuted or punished for 
these unprovoked homicides. 

These extracts suffice to prove that cruelly as 
the criminal law was enforced in England in the 
eighteenth century, it was in Ireland characterized 
by barbarism, or it was held in abeyance by those 
on whom its due administration devolved. 

Wm. B. Mac Cane. 





“ WaAPpPeEN’D wiIpow.”— 
“That makes the wappen'd widow wed again.” 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. sc. 3. 
Dr. Stratmann quotes, in support of the word 
wappen’d (clothed or wrapped up),— 
“his bodi is wappid al in wd,” 

from the Songs and Carols edited by T. Wright 
for the Percy Soc., vol. xxiii. p. 38. A friend, 
referring to this, “In Skelton’s poem, en- 
titled Woyfully Arayd, occurs a similar expres- 
sion, 


Bays : 


‘Thus wrappid all in woo.’ 
In a MS. of this same poem, 
Atheneum, 29th Nov., 187: 

* Thus wrappyd all yn whoo.’ 
In vol. iii. Shakspeare, 1821, p. 21, 
occurs the following quotation from one of the 
ancient mysteries : 
‘The fende of hell that is your foo, 
He shall be wrappyd and woundyn in woo.’ 


published in the 
3, the line is given,— 


Variorum 


Now query, is the word wappird, quoted by Strat- 
mann, a true word, 
the wrappyd or wrappid of Skelton? Take a 
parallel, or what I suppose to be a parallel case. 
In our old books we frequently find known and 
undoubted words contracted ; for instance, depend 
we find written or printed depéd ; but no lexico- 
grapher would think of heading an article with 
depéd. If it can be shown that wappid is merely 
a contraction of wrappid, the support which Dr. 
Stratmann’s quotation affords his article wappen’d 
fails him, and its confirmation as a true word is 
yet to seek.” That wrap will corrupt to wap is 
proved by the provincial word wape, to wrap or 
cover up (see Halliwell). We find the r dropped 
in other words, as French dos, from Latin dorsum. 
The word might also come from the provincial 
wape, pale, or from Saxon wepened, wepned, weep- 
ing (wepan, p.p. wépen, bewopen, to weep, mourn, 
wependlic, mournful, lamentable). I take it, how- 





or is it only a contraction of 


ever, that the most reasonable conjecture is that 
from wappen’d, “ worn, weakened” ; according to 
Grose, a Gloucestershire word, signifying “ restless, 
fatigued ; spoken of a sick person” ; which may 
compare with whape, used by Spenser for to shock 
or deject (wapid, troubled, sorrowful, in Chaucer) ; 
and with the old French wapes, “ évaporé, qui a 
perdu sa force, sans vigueur, sans gotit, sans odeur, 
foible, débile, qui exhale mauvaise odeur, gité, 
insipide en gott; esprit porté au mal, manvais 
ceeur, vapidus ” (see Roquefort). 
R. S. Crarnock, 
Gray’s Inn. 


“As soUND AS A TROUT.”—I find this phrase 
early in the fourteenth century in the Early Eng- 
lish versions of the Cursor Mundi which Dr. Richard 
Morris is editing for our Early English Text 
Society. Two doctors, at the suggestion of Herod’s 
son, make a bath of pitch and brimstone to bathe 
the diseased and stinking king in; and they tell 
him that when he comes out of it— 

** bou sal be hale sum ani trute.’—Cotton MS. 

** bu sal be hal als ani troute.”—Géttingen MS. 

** bou sal be hale as a troute.”— Fairfax MS. 

** pou shal be hool as any troute.”—Trinity MS. 
This book is full of quaint and useful material. 

J. Furnivatt. 


Srvevtar Tenvres.—I made a note of the 
following, which (inter alia) are to be found in 
Relics of Literature, edit. 1823, pp. 152, 3: 

“King John gave several lands at Kepperton and 
Atterton, in Kent, to Solomon Attefeld, to be held by 
this singular service, that as often as the king should be 
pleased to cross the sea, the said Solomon, or his heirs, 
should be obliged to go with him, to hold his majesty’s 


| head, if there should be occasion for it, ‘that is, if he 





should be sea-sick ’; and it appears, by the record in the 
Tower, that this same office of head-holding was actually 
performed in the reign of Edward the First.” 

“William, earl of Warren, lord of Stamford, in the 
time of King John, while standing upon the castle walls, 
saw two bulls fighting in the castle meadow, till all the 
butcher dogs pursued one of the bulls (maddened with 
the noise of the multitude) quite through the town. 
The sight pleased the earl so much that he gave the 
castle meadows where the duel of the bulls began, for a 
common to the butchers of the town, after the first grass 
was mowed, on condition that they should find a mad 
bull, the day six weeks before Christmas- day, for the 
continuance of that sport for ever. 

“The town of Yarmouth is bound by charter to send 
to the sheriffs of Norwich a hundred herrings, whieh are 
to be baked in twenty-four pies or pasties, and then de- 
livered to the lord of the manor of East Carlton, who is 
to convey them to the king. And Eustace de Corson, 
Thomas de Berkedich, and Robert de Wethen, held 
thirty acres of land in the town of Carlton, in the county 
of Norfolk, by the serjeantry of carrying to the king, 
wherever he should be in England, twenty- -four pasties 
of fresh herrings at their first coming in. 


Frepx. Rove. 


Laverton Cuurcu.—Whilst driving round by 
Laverton (Somerset) I looked in at the quaint 
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little church which is under repair. 
the bell-chamber had fallen, and one of the 
(a cracked one with an inscription in an old 
character) was being put into a wain to be taken 
to the foundry to be broken up. In these days of 


bells 


panolog rian may try to preserve an object — h, 

in no other sense, is worth notice as havi gone! 

in one of the churches in the oahemng of TLILEL 

the Duke of Cornwall. ELA Secip. 
Bickington Castle. 





SET-ANCHOR,” that is, “ anchor’ 
“ For truely of all men he is my chiefe banker 
Both for meate and money, and my chiefe sh 
Udall’s Roister Doister, cir. 1553, 

Reprint, p. 11. 


The term probably had reference to 


* SHI shoot 


nker 
Arber’s 


oota 


shooting the 


The floor of | passed off peaceably. 


archeeologic: al research perhaps some arduous ¢ am- 


There were a few hisses 
| Tomd by the crowd, when the majestic Lord 

Londonde srry, in the full robes of a Knight of the 
Ke irter, a by ; but these were immediately 
silenced by the largesse cast by his almoner among 
the people. There was no disturbance at the 
banquet in the Hall, or at any of the ceremonies. 


A friend of mine, who was present, told me that 
she never witnessed a more striking scene than 
| when the king stood up and toasted his people, 


acclamations of all present. The appli- 
cation was made by the Queen before the 
nation, the claim being that she was entitled to 


| share in that rite. An admission to the Hall after 
| 
| 
| 


amid the 





coro- 


| the ceremony could not have conferred any titular 
benefit upon her. 


de bas 


' main anchor out at the bows of a ship. “F ms - — It is always rerega we to netics 
ILT.F. | the introduction of new words into a language, but 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. it is requisite that the testimony to their novelty 

| should be trustworthy. 

ArcupEAcon DesvaLpon.—The following in-| Our ever-delighiful Fuller, speaking of the word 
scription on a memorial slab upon the floor of the | “ Fanatics,” calls it a “new word coyned within 
south-west chapel the church of Dorchester- | few months ” (Mixt Cont mplations, 1660, Part IL., 
upon-Thame, Oxon, may be worth preserving. It|i. p. 77 He mentions a Hebrew and Greek 

mmemorates a dignitary of the Gallican Church | etymology, but adds, “ most certainly the word is 
of the last century, who died in exile Latin, from fanwm, a temple.” 

**To the memory of the Rev. The word occurs in Minsheu’s Guide into 
Michael Thoumin Desvalpon Tonques, 1627. wher is defined, “ mad, fran- 
Aged 62 ticke,” also inspired with “ propheticall furie.” 
D.D oS ee icar- Wituiam E, A. Axon. 
4 Man conspicuous for his Deep | : r ‘ 
Kn bk a his Moral Virtues Crrious Entry or MARRIAGE IN CHALGRAVE 
Exiled since 1792 for his Religion | Parisn Reetsters. Co. BEDFORD, DURING THE 
and -< King, favourably Received | COMMONWEALTH, 1655. 
by the English Nation. a ‘Henry Fisher and Sarah Newson, of Ligrave, pub- 
Deceased at Overy March 2nd 1798 | lil hed three severall Lords dayes in our psh. Meeting 
; — , Ae the yay Ay He caled the church ended the xxiij" of Septb. and 
' Cana at the Re aan a tel | = 'd Se yo tes : copes A the a aid Henry Fisher 
. ec ‘ +Xp | ane arah Nowsen was eae 1 the xxix" of September, 
f the Revd. Dr. Guantelett, Warden | as by certificat doth appeare by Francies Austeres, Esq., 
of New College, Oxon. | and in psents. of Will: Martin and Abraham Newson.” 
_ & ee | C. E. 
The Daveys of Dorchester are an old Roman The Crescent, Bedford. 
Catholic family, and their residence is called | > —o 
* Overy ” or “ Overies.” B P ARIS Prisons (5" 2S. 1. 468: 0. 153 I "i, 
FREDERICK Georce LEE. , perhaps, allowed to complete some of Mr. ) 
Van Eys’s statements about the Prisons of Paris. 

Queen Carouine.—There is a singular in-| The “Collége du Plessis,’ which became a 
accuracy in Mrs. Somerville’s Personal Recollec-| prison during the first French Revolution, was 
tions with regard to Queen Caroline’s appeal for | founded in 1317 by Geoffroi du Plessis, apostolic 
adn ~~ to the coronation of George IV. On| notary and secretary of Philippe V., “le Long,” 
that lay, I was stationed : a window of Great near the “ Colk de Clermont,” sinee “ Lycée 
George Street which commar nded an entire view of | Louis-le-Grand,” which stands Rue Saint-Jacques. 
the ~~ and the royal procession, and I saw | The building has been used since for various 
Queen Caroline drive past the house on her way | scientific purposes, and received at different times 
to the Abbey, and also on her return, after her ill- the “Ecole Normale” and the “ Facultés de 
advised attempt. It took or » rather early in the | Théologie, des Lettres, des Sciences,” and “de 
morning, and some hours before the pageant of ! Droit.” 

George IV. and his Lords made its slow progress Sainte-Pélagie is now Rue de la Clef. It ceased 
to the Abbey. No further attempt was made by | several years ago being a prison for debtors. 
the Queen, and the whole of the proceedings| Clichy was then assigned to prisoners of that 
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description, until the prison for debtors was 
abolished in France. During Napoleon III.’s 
reign, journalists and political writers, when con- 
demned for a “ délit de presse,” used to be shut up 
in Sainte-Pélagie. 

Les Madelonettes was a prison as late as 1867. 
At that time the prisoners were transferred to 
another building, situate near the Observatory, not 
far from the Boulevard Montparnasse. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 

Joun Viccars, THE ORIENTAL SCHOLAR. 
John Viccars, who published his Decapla in 
Psalmos, &c., in 1639, is said by Anthony a Wood 
to have been “a most admired linguist, and the 
best for the Oriental languages of his time.” I 
shall be glad to put on record in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” a discovery which, I believe, I have 
made as to the birthplace of this worthy. The 
account of Dr. Henry Sampson in the Non- 
conformists’ Memorial says that he was son of 
Mr. William Sampson, of South Leverton, co. 
Notts, and nephew, by the mother’s s1 le, to those 
two eminent Hebrew scholars, John and Samuel 
Vicars. Having discovered fi ton that a 
Gregory Vickers was a freeholder at Treswell, a 
neighbouring parish, in 1612, I applied to the 
tector there, and he courteously searched his 
registers for me, with this result : 

1601, Heline Viccars, d. of Gre 
25th Dec'.” 

“1604, John Viccars, son of Gregory Viccars, bapt. 
th Oct".” 

** 1607, Samuel Viccars, son of Greg 


13th April.” 


sory Viccars, bapt 








ry Viccars, bapt. 
These were the only entries of Viccars found, 
but there can be little doubt that they er to the 
two learned brothers and their sister, who married 
William Sampson of South Leverton. I should 
be glad to know more concerning the two Viccarses 
than what is contained in the works alluded to 
and, also, whether William Sampson can be the 
poetical writer of that name who was their con- 
temporary. CLK. 


Dovste Caristiay Names.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette of 10th August, 1874, refers to the “ Table 
Talk ” of the Guardian, which asks, “ What is the 
earliest example of a double Christian name in 
England /” Tt cites one from the Register of Tam- 
worth Church, lst Nov., 1680, which records the 
baptism of Robert, son of Thomas Dooley Pyp. 
But, says the Pall Mall, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
afterwards first Earl of Shaftesbury, was born 1621, 
and it is not likely that the Thomas Dooley Pyp 
aforesaid was born earlier. Is there anything 





fixed about this by antiquaries? The remark, 

of course, applies only to privat Ei glish men, 
Sobriquets like Plantagenet must, however, have 

been given to many knights as well as to those of 





royal lineage, and they woul 


i have this peculiarity, 


that they would be inserted between the surname 
and Christian name. Ashley, however, would be 
representative probably of property. If maternal, 
it would take the position of the sobriquet, viz., 
between the Christian name and surname ; but if 
bequeathed, it might follow the surname, and so 
convert that original surname into what is now 
called a Christian name. I do not know what is 
the origin specially in the case of the Shaftesbury 
family, and have no leisure to seek ; but many of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” can, of course, tell us 
thus much, if not able to fix the first point 
detinitely. uo & Warp. 
Mayfair. 


A Portican Witi.—The following quaint and 
characteristic production was written by Mr. John 
Cooper Grocott, an octogenarian Liverpool solicitor, 
recently deceased. Mr. Grocott was the author of 
An Index of Familiar Quotation, Ancient and 
Modern, a work which has passed through several 
editions :— 

“A Lawyer's WILL. 
26th January, 1835. 

This is my last Will and Testament 
Read it according to my intent. 
My gracious God to me hath giv’n 
Store of good things that, under heav'n, 
Are giv'n to those ‘ that love the Lord, 
And hear and do His sacred Word’: 
I therefore give to my dear Wife 
All my Estates, to keep for life, 
Real and Personal, Profits, Rents, 
Messuages, Lands, and Tenements ; 
After her death, I give the whole 
Unto my Children, one and all, 
To take as ‘ Tenants in Common’ do, 
Not as ‘ Joint Tenants,’ ‘ per mie—per tout.’ 
May God Almighty bless His Word 
To all my ‘ presents from the Lord,’ 
May He His blessings on them shed 
When down in sleep they lay their head. 
I give all my ‘ Trust Estates’ in fee 
To Charlotte my Wife and Devisee. 
To hold to her, on Trusts, the same 
As I now hold them in my name; 
I give her power to convey the fee, 
As fully as though "twere done by me. 
And here declare that from all ‘ charg 
My Wife's ‘ Receipts are good dis-charg 
And now, my Wife, my hopes I fix 
On thee, my Sole Executrix— 
My truest, best, and to the end 
My faithful Partner, ‘ Crown,’ and Friend. 
In Witness whereof, I hereunto 

My Hand and Seal have set, 
In presence of those whose names below 

Subscribe and witness it. 








J.C. G. (L.8.) 
This Will was published, sealed and sign’d, 
By the Testator, in his right mind, 
In presence of us, who, at his request, 
Have written our names these facts to attest. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Sr. Micuarw’s Cuurcn “1n PERIL OF THE 
Sea” AND ITs Eneuisn Possessions.—In the 
splendid Chartulary of this Abbey, there is a grant 
by Henry I. of England which I have not seen 
soticed elsewhere. He gives to the monks “ duo- 
decim libratas terre in Denevesira in manerio meo de 
Budelega in escambio duarum ecclesiarum suarum 
de Walegrava et de Calsia quas dedi et concessi 
ecclesie de Radinguis in elemosina,” &c. In an 
article in the Saturday Review of 25th July last, on 
the site of the great battles between Alfred and 
the Danes on /Escesdun in 1006, mention is made 
of a “minster church,” called Cholsey, not far 
from Wallingford, which “ was given by Henry L., 
along with Leominster, as a cell to his newly- 
founded Abbey of Reading.” Is this the Calsia 
of the Mont St. Michel charter, and where is 
Walegrava, or is it the same as Leominster? 
Budelega is doubtless Budleigh, in South Devon. 
The original grant of these two churches, thus 
taken from Mont St. Michel and given to Reading, 
does not appear in the Chartulary ; nor have I 
noticed the fact of this Norman abbey holding 
lands in Devonshire in any of the county histories. 
They held St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall by 
gift of Edward the Confessor, which Robert of 
Mortain afterwards confirmed, and added farther 
possessions in Cornwall ; while “ Liuricus ” (so the 
name is spelt), Bishop of Exeter, freed them from 
all episcopal control by himself or his successors 
it the command of Pope Gregory VII. A farther 
nd extremely interesting grant was made to this 
foreign abbey by Conan, Duke of Brittany and 
Earl of Richmond, of the manor of Wath, in 
Yorkshire, before the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Duke’s two charters are recorded in 
a later hand than the body of the Chartulary, and 
are addressed to his steward, constable, and cham- 
berlain, to all his barons and knights, and to all his 
men, “ Francis, Britannis et Anglicis,” showing 
the princely state kept up at Richmond Castle. 
Henry II. confirmed the gift of Conan, who was 
the last male of the old Dukes of Brittany, by a 
charter, to which his son Geoffry, styled “ Comes 
Britannie,” who married Conan’s heiress, isa witness. 

I have not observed this Yorkshire property 
noticed in any account of the English possessions 
of Mont St. Michel. The Chartulary of the Abbey 
i$ 8 most interesting record of its Norman and Breton 
endowments, and containing as it does so many of the 
names of the Conqueror’s followers, is well worthy 
the attention of English antiquaries. It is said 
that M. Léopold Delisle, of Valognes, the eminent 
Norman archeologist, contemplates printing it. 
AncGLo-Scorvs, 


Avtuors AND Quotations WaANTED.— 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most 
divinely fair.” 
—o F. E. 


Porm, “ Mayx.”—It commences— 
“ Like as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree.”’ 
vpuniamine A. F. 
“ Before her face her handkerchief she spread 
To hide the flood of tears she did not shed.” 
James T. PRESLEY. 

What French poet thus beautifully and epigram- 
matically expresses Jove — mutual love at first 
sight ?— 

“Et comme un jeune cceur est bientét enflammé : 

Il me vit, il m’aima ; je le vis, je aimai.” 
a Frepk. RULE. 
“ Hic liber est in quo qurit sua dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 

Some time ago I published the subjoined imitation 
of the above in one of the fugitive p iblications of 
the day. I knew at that time who was the author 
of the original lines, but I have now quite for- 
gotten :— 

“ Motto for a Slave-~ 7's Bible. 
This is the Book 
Into which we all look 
For the doctrines to which we ‘ve a mind 
And, when we so look 
Into this Book, 
Such doctrines we all of us find.” 

Bayswater. 

“ Bold and erect the Caledonian stood 

Old was his mutton and his claret good. 

‘ Let him drink port,’ the English statesman cried ; 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 


R. H. WaALtLAce. 





* Regibus et legibus, Scotici constantes, 
Vos clypeis et gladiis pro patriis pugnantes, 
Vestra est victoria, vestri est et gloria, 
In cantu et historia, perpes est memoria !” 
These lines are quoted, without reference, in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the NScottish 
Border, edit. 1861, vol. i. p. 353. Cornus. 


AtesiA.—Is this common female Christian name 
of the Middle Ages to be regarded as standing by 
itself, or as a corruption of some other name? 
Dugdale, and all modern writers after him, take it 
for granted that the name is a variation of Alice. 
I think this supposition is effectually disposed of 
by the fact that in medizval documents the two 
names are always kept distinct, and the same 
person is never called both Alesia and Alicia, 
unless by a patent slip of the pen. The same 
person is called Agnes and Annis, Amicia and 
Amia, Alianora and Elienora, Matilda and Maude, 
Thomasia and Thomasina, Avelina and Alina ; but 
it is worth notice that the former appear to be the 
Latin terms, and the latter the French. But 
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Alesia and Alicia are never confounded. Is it 
possible that Alesia (in French documents com- 
monly rendered Aleys) is the original form of 
Louisa, as derived from the old Italian spelling, 
Aloisa or Aloisia? Or is it also possible that it is 
connected with Héloise ? At this time, while Louis 
was common enough, 
France, unless it were under the form of 
I think the name was introduced there by Louise 
of Savoy. With regard to Héloise, there is no 
more unlikelihood of such a derivation (Helewise 
Héloise—Alesia) than of another which is cer- 
tainly the case—Hadewise=Hawisia—Avice. I 
submit both suggestions, merely as suggestions, to 
the judgment of your correspondents. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Alesia. 


Viturers: De VILLIERs. 
widely-spread families at the Cape of Good Hope 
is that bearing the name of De Villiers. 
bers are all descended from three brothers of that 
name, who fled from France to Holland after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and came thence 
to the Cape with many others of their Protestant 
countrymen. I have heard the arms of the family 
vaguely described as a lamb bearing a small stand- 
ard; but I believe there is some difference of 
opinion as to what their armorial bearings really 
are. It is said that the family came from Rochelle. I 
should like to know : 

Is anything known of the De 
before this emigration ? 

2. Are there any representatives of this family 
still living in France, and in what part ? 

3. If so, what are their armorial bearings ? 

Are the names De Villiers, De Villers, De 
Villars, those of different families, or merely 
different forms of the same name / 

What is the meaning of the word Villiers. 
which serves as a suffix to so many of the names 
of places in France (just as in England -wick, -ton, 
&c.), as Baugainvilliers, &c. ? 

What is the origin of the 
England ? 

The name was borne by the Duke of Buckingham 
in Charles I.’s time, and is now, I believe, borne 
by the Earl of Jersey. Are they descended from 
the De Villiers family, and are they of French 
origin ! Diamonp-DIGGEr. 


One of the most 


Villiers family 


Villiers family in 


Dominicats.—The rectors of Allhallows on the 
Walls, Mary Steps, and Mary Arches, in the city 
of Exeter, have summoned a number of the in- 
habitants of that town for the non payment of 

“ Dominicals.” The origin of the custom in Exeter 
is not known. It has been supposed to be “ sacra- 
ment money,” and to have been levied by the 
priests in Roman Catholic times for administering 
the “Corpus Domini.” The amount now claimed 


by the Exeter clergy is a weekly payment of one 


Louisa was not domiciled in | 


Its mem- | 





| 





penny and an extra payment of fourpence at Easter. 
It is now claimed from each householder when the 
house does not pay tithes. In 1674, I find that 
twopence was demanded from all the worshippers 
in the churches on the days on which the Lord’s 
Supper was administered, whether the parties had 
communicated or not. Is this the same payment 
a different payment, and is the payment of 
* Dominicals ” a custom which has the force of law 
all over England, or merely a local impost? The 
magistrates of Exeter have decided that the demand 
is perfectly legal ; and it is, I understand, likely 
to be enforced on all householders in Exeter. Can 
any of your readers give a clear account of the 
origin of these curious imposts / 
Ropert Barcway. 


Hillside, Reigate. 


or Satroun.—Where can I find a 
In the Encyelo- 


FLETCHER, 
good pedigree of this family? 
pedia Britannica, it is stated that Andrew 
Fletcher “‘ was descended from an ancient family, 
who traced their origin to some one of the fol- 
lowers of William the Conqueror.” In Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia it is said that his father, Sir Robert 
Fletcher, was “ the fifth in the direct line from Sir 

Sernard Fletcher, of the county of York.” The 
pedigree in Burke’s Landed Gentry only com- 
mences with Andrew’s grandfather, Sir Andrew 
Fletcher, of Innerpeffer, an eminent lawyer. 

FLetcner, Bisnop or Worcester.—Where 
can I find any biographical or genealogical infor- 
mation concerning him ? we & EK SE. 


Justices’ Waces.—Under an old Act, justices 
attending quarter sessions were entitled to a fee 
of four shillings per diem. This payment was still 
rendered throughout England in the year 1830, 
when a select committee reported on the office of 
high sheriff, and complaints were made that these 
wages often fell upon the sheriff. When was this 
payment enacted, and when disused ? 

J. Cuarues Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Lirurcres or Epwarp VI.—The first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment on 4th November, 1548, by Act 2 Ed. VI., 


c. i, and was first used on Whitsun Day, 19th 
June, 1549. 
The second Prayer Book was confirmed by 


Act 5 & 6 Ed. VI. and was first used 
lst November, 1552. 

Is there any record of a third Prayer Book 
having been intended, but prevented by the death 
of the king ? I ask this question as a fact in 
history. a W..% 


(1552), 


Braticat Evipence.—Is. there a book treating 
of the Bible evidences according to the English 
law of evidence? What judge said that the resur- 





eater 
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rection of Jesus Christ is certainly proved according 
to the strictest laws of evidence ; and where is the 
dictum recorded ? MINUCcIvs. 


Rosert Futter.—During the late restoration 
of St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, were 
any monumental remains discovered indicating 
the burial of this man temp. Hen. VIII.? It is 
reported that “he bequeathed his body to be 
buried in Corpus Christi Chapel in St. Sepulchre’s 
Church without Newgate, London.” 

W. WINTERs. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Eart Conrnessy.-—TI should be glad of any in- 
formation regarding the family of Earl Coningsby 
(the title is now extinct), whether Humphrey, born 
in 1681 at Bodenham, and a Humphrey who died 
at North Mymns, were one and the same person ; 
whether he was ever married; and, if so, what 
descendants he had. G. W. C. 


“Lives oF THE Enenisn Sarnts.”—Can any- 

one give me a complete list of the authors of this 

series—one of the best productions of the “ Oxford 

movement ”—with an indication of their respective 

contributions? I have hunted in vain for such a 

list. James BRITTEN. 
British Museum. 


Sm Epwarp Huncerrorp.—Who was the wife 
of Sir Edward Hungerford of Farley, called the 
Spendthrift ? He had a daughter married in 1684. 

K. P. D. E. 


Tennyson’s “Dream or Farr Women” (6th 
verse from end):— 
—“T saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head.” 
Who is she ? Joun AppIs. 
Tue Otp Lapy in THREADNEEDLE StrreET.— 
How came this name to be given to the Bank of 
England, and how long has it been in use? The 
Bank moved to Threadneedle Street in 1732. 
T. Lewis O. Davres. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Joux Hooper, Bisnor or GLovucesTeR AND 
Worcester, anp Greorcre Hooper, Bisnor or 
34TH AND Wexts.—Is there a pedigree of these 
existing, and are any of their descendants now 


living ? J. H. H. 


Sime Ricwarp Parures anp THE “ Monruiy 
Macazine.”—For what period was this prolific 
writer editor of the Monthly Magazine? If this 
should meet the eye of Mr. Timbs, I think he 
would probably be able to answer this inquiry; 

> 


and if so, I am sure would do so. S.R 








Replies, 
LONDON COMPANIES, OR GUILDS. 
(5S. ii. 48, 96, 198.) 

Mr. CoLeman (p. 198) has given a list of com- 
panies which, he says, “were not in existence in the 
year 1708, but are now to be found among the Com- 
panies of the City of London.” This is clearly a 
mistake ; the compiler of the New View of London 
may not have considered them of such importance 
as to be worth mentioning in his list, but they were 
certainly in existence. On the other hand, I may 
misunderstand Mr. CoLtEmay, and he may mean 
that, in many cases, these companies possessed no 
“ Livery” at this particular time, or, if they did, 
that the number of its members was exceedingly 
small. I am aware that tke accessions in this 
respect have (with several of these companies) 
occurred in more recent times. 

The majority of their charters date from the 
seventeenth century, but many of them doubtless 
belong to an earlier period, though their records 
may be lost, and we are thus unacquainted with 
their history prior to the respective recognitions 
by the State. Mr. Coteman begins with the 
3asket Makers. It is true that we possess but a 
meagre account of their fraternity, but they must 
have existed here from time immemorial. Wicker- 
work and basket-making is no modern invention ; 
and the practice of any particular trade or craft 
by a number of persons naturally leads to a union 
among them for the protection of their trade 
interests, and other schemes of mutual benefit. 
The company is mentioned as early as the year 
1540, and, in the year 1665, we hear of them pro- 
viding for adverse times by the careful storage “ of 
six chaldrons of coals.” 

The Carmen were constituted a fellowship by the 
Court of Common Council in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., and by Letters Patent of James [., 1606, they 
were incorporated with the Fuellers, under the title 
of Woodmongers ; but in 1668 a dispute occurred, 
and the charter was thrown up, the Carmen being 
re-appointed as an independent fellowship by the 
Court of Common Council. Their rules and regula- 
tions possess considerable interest, and will well 
repay perusal. 

The Fan Makers’ Company is the only one whose 
charter does bear date later than the year 1708. 
It was conferred by Queen Anne, 19th April, 1709. 

The Fellowship Porters possessed a hall near 
Billingsgate ; they had neither livery nor even 
a coat of arms. Nevertheless their proceedings 
were of sufficient importance to be directed 
by the Court of Aldermen. In December, 1619, 
an Act of Common Council ordered that, “ for 
the better directing, settling, and establishing 
the Company,” no measurer of corn, &c., should 


measure grain without the assistance of the Fellow- 
In the year 


ship Porters under a penalty of 201. 
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1646, they were incorporated as “ tackle and ticket 
porters,” and the alderman of Billingsgate Ward 
was appointed governor. 

The Glass Sellers were granted a charter in the 
reign of Charles II., 25th July, 1664. Besides 
the Commonalty, there is a Master, Warden, a 
Court of Assistants, and a number of livery men. 
A good illustration of their coat of arms is included 
among those recently inserted in the new stained- 
glass window lately put up, under the direction of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
by the Corporation in the New Library at Guild- 
hall. 

Gold and Silver Wire Drawers.—King James L., 
in the year 1623, granted Letters Patent to the 
Company ; but soon after there were grievances 
against them, which were reported on to the House 
of Commons by Sir Edward Coke. He said that 
as parcel of the Goldsmiths’ Company of London, 
the citizens of that trade were forced either to 
enter into the guild or resign their business, 
which “ unlawful restraint brought in no bullion” ; 
and the commodity was dearer than before, so 
much so that there was 6d. first, and after 4d. 
O. B., imposed upon every ounce. After this, the 
Act brought in to ratify the King’s Charter was 
rejected. A new grant was, however, made by 
William and Mary in 1693, the title being 
“The Master, Wardens, Assistants, and Com- 
monalty of the Art and Mystery of drawing and 
flatting of gold and silver wire, and making and 
spinning of gold and silver thread and stuffs in 
our City of London.” 

Gunmakers.—The chaffer to this company was 
conferred, in 1638, by Charles I. Maitland states 
that they possessed, in his day, neither livery nor 
hall. It appears, however, that, in 1728, the 
Court of Aldermen endorsed a grant as to livery- 
men, and limited the number to a hundred. Some 
of the most celebrated gunsmiths in London are 
now members of the guild. 

Playing-Card Makers.—This fraternity had a 
charter from Charles I. in the year 1629 ; by it 
they were to enjoy all the usual privileges con- 
ferred on the civic companies. It does not, how- 
ever, possess much significance in the present day, 
though, in the Registration List for 1862 of 
persons entitled to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment in the City, it returned names to the number 
of twenty-five. 

Needle Makers.—This is a company which has 
until recently been forgotten ; it is now, though, 
beginning to revive. It is the only civic guild 
which possesses a charter direct from Oliver Crom- 
well. It was incorporated by him under Letters 
Patent, 10th November, 1656, and, curiously 
enough, this was afterwards confirmed by Charles 
II. The number of their livery was limited to 
fifty, but, by a recent application to the Court of 
Aldermen from a number of gentlemen interested 





in the resuscitation of the company, this number 
has been increased to a hundred, and the company 
bids fair to prosper. A gathering of its members 
recently took place at the “Albion,” and among 
those present were many individuals eminent alike 
in literature and art. The excellent speech upon 
the occasion by Mr. Parkinson, the senior warden, 
will be remembered by all present. It was well 
reported in the City Press of Saturday, June 6. 

Spectacle Makers.—Incorporated by Charles I., 
16th May, 1630. 

Tin Plate Workers.—Their charter dates from 
the reign of Charles IL, 29th December, 1670. 
They have a coat of arms with the motto “ Amore 
Situs Uniti.” 

Wheelwrights.—Incorporated also by Charles IL, 
3rd February, 1670. In a return of the Livery 
Register before quoted, there were as many as 
seventy-three names given in as entitled to vote. 

Woolmen.—Of this company, Allen writes :— 
“The antiquity of this Society may reasonably be 
supposed to be equal to that of the wool trade in 
this Kingdom, yet it is only a fraternity by pre- 
scription. However, it is one of the City Com- 
panies, and is distinguished by the name of “ The 
Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Fraternity 
or Company of Woolmen of the City of London.” 

All historians agree as to the great antiquity of 
the City companies. As regards their origin, we 
must be careful in affixing dates. The earliest 
charter which any of them possess but takes us, 
after all, to a period when they received a recog- 
nition of a certain kind, and their earlier rules and 
ordinances have, in many cases, perished. Their 
origin is probably to be sought in those combina- 
tions which, in a commercial country like Britain, 
grew up from influences that for four centuries 
had been gradually imported from Rome. In so 
long a period, how great must have been the 
influence of Roman laws and institutions upon the 
customs and habits of the people of this country. 
The “ Collegia” of the Empire were analogous to 
our present trade corporations; and that they 
flourished in Roman Britain has been shown by 
various discoveries which have been made. An 
inscription found at Chichester immortalizes the 
Collegium Fabrorum (Carpenters); another at 
Castle Cary, Scotland, the “Image Makers,” or 
Collegium Ligniferorum; and a third, found at 
Bath, commemorates the “Smiths,” or Collegium 
Fabriciensium. 

That they survived the Roman occupation and 
passed down to us through Saxon times, has beer 
abundantly proved. Mr. Kemble quotes a de- 
faced charter of Ealhere, of the seventh century, 
which refers to “cniahta gealdan,” and Herbert 
mentions a “guild of knights” as existing ip 
A.D. 860-866. In Domesday there is mention of 
a “ guild of clerks” possessing house property m 
Canterbury. The analogy of such institutions 
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with the Roman “ Collegia” it is unnecessary to go 
into here ; it has been so fully and ably done by 
Mr. H. C. Coote, F.S.A., in his valuable paper 
recently published by the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, entitled Ordinances of 
some Secular Guilds of London, 1354-1496. 

Joun E. Price, F.S.A. 


See Beauties of England and Wales, vol. x., 
part ii, p. 344; also Herbert’s History of th 
Twelve Great Livery Companies of London, 2 vols., 
8vo., 1837 ; also A List of the Whole Body of th 
Liverymen of London, &c., London, 1792 (see 
Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 1389). If R. W. F. would 
like to have a loan of the first-named work, I shall 
be glad to lend him my copy. 

Francis M. Jackson. 

Portland Street, Manchester. 


Srettinec Rerorms (5 §, i. 421, 471, 511; ii. 
29.)—I cannot think that Dr. Brewer’s elaborate 
proposals (5 §. i. 421, 511; ii. 61, 123, 143, 163) 
will be commonly accepted. His ideas of reform 
do not go far enough. There are eager advocates 
of a universal decimal system for money, weights, 
and measures; to them I reply that decimal 
notation isa barbarous deduction from the accident 
that children and savages count with their ten 
fingers, and that if we are to have a reform we 
should introduce twelve as our radix of notation. 
Children could soon learn a new multiplication-table 
in which eight times nine would be sixty. The 
vast advantages of such a notation are manifest. 
So, I say in reply to Dr. Brewer that, if we are 
to have a reform in spelling, we must begin by 
reforming the alphabet. There are seven primary 
vowels in our language, no one of which has a fixed 
alphabetic representative. The vowel-characters 
in English have no settled meaning: the words 
serge and surge are identical in pronunciation, and 
the vowel in both is neither ¢ nor uv, but the urvocal 
vowels, ¢ and uw, as sounded by elementary gram- 
marians, are diphthongs. It is a remarkable proof 
of the errors which ensue from this awkward 
arrangement that Professor Sylvester (Laws of 
Verse, p. 50, n.) states that “ in general a diphthong 
cannot be reversed as such; 7.¢. in the act of 
reversal it becomes a vowel syllable.” On the 
contrary, it is impossible for a reversed diphthong 
to become a pure vowel. You might as well say 
that the reversal of a composite number makes it 
prime. The diphthong in yard is the diphthong 
t reversed ; the diphthong in oyster reversed that 
in yawn ; the pronouns we and you are diphthongal 
sounds reversed. A mathematician could never 
have made such a muddle if he had only been 
taught his alphabet ; but no one ever is taught 
that useful bit of learning. 

In consonants we have redundance and deficiency. 
Having k and s, of what possible use is the epicene 





ce? Xisks. Gand j would be both useful if they 
were kept to their proper functions ; if one were 


always hard and the other always soft. But our 
chief disgrace is that we have thrown away the 
noble @ of our great forefathers—have represented 
ridiculously by th that letter thorn which no 
Frenchman or German could ever yet pronounce. 
I strongly protest against any reform of spelling 
which does not restore the symbol of that softest 
of consonantal sounds. 

A reform in spelling is not half so much needed 
as a reform in speaking. Orthoépy should precede 
orthography. Our orators are becoming inarticulate; 
our poets would be in a sad fix if they had to 
read their compositions aloud to such an audience 
as listened to Horace. Imagine what it must 
have been to hear Aristophanes act a part in one 
of his own plays, no professional actor being 
courageous enough to undertake it! Every syl- 
lable of that musical Attic was fitted into its 
place, and shone like a gem in the coronet of 
Athene. 

It is well that “ N. & Q.” should encourage new 
ideas, and be tolerant to even the eccentricities of 
literature. But I should just as soon believe, with 
Mr. Warp, that Bacon contributed to Shakspeare 
“the beggarly elements of his plots and his material 
philosophies” (what is Shakspeare’s material philo- 
sophy ?) as, with Dr. Brewer, that aught can be 
gained by writing flowerist instead of florist, or 
danse instead of dance. I should hail a complete 
alphabetical reform (which would not interfere with 
etymology, if etymology were taught orally) even 
as I should hail a reform of our arithmetical 
system by adopting twelve as the radix. But, 
though Dr. Brewer tells us “ we are a learned 
nation,” we have not arrived at a point when either 
of these reforms is even conceivable. 

Mortimer Couns. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


GENERAL Fox anp Cuartes James Fox (5% 
S. ii. 201.)\—Mr. Mayer has fallen into a singular 
error in fancying that the late General Fox was 
the son of the great statesman Charles James Fox, 
instead of being the sonof hisnephew, the third Lord 
Holland. Thisis not only a well-known and indis- 
putable fact, but might have been gathered by Mr. 
Mayer from the letter of 3rd February, 1854. 
But, in spite of this extraordinary blunder, the 
letters are not without interest on their own ac- 
count, particularly with regard to the portraits of 
eminent men which once adorned the Library at 
Holland House. I am surprised, however, to find 
General Fox saying that his “father did not die 
of Dropsy, but of Gout in the Stomach,” as this 
altogether destroys the story, first told, I believe, 
by Mr. Croker, in the Quarterly Review, of the 
epitaph which he composed for his own monument : 
—“ Here lies Henry Vassall Fox, Lord Holland, 
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&c., who was drowned while sitting in his elbow 
chair.” He speaks very vaguely, also, when he 
says, “Mr. Fox was at least 18 or 19, and his 
Aunts 23 or 24, when the large picture of them by 
Reynolds was painted.” One of the ladies was | 
his cousin, not his aunt; and James Watson’s | 
grand mezzotint from the painting bears the date 
of 1762, when Fox was not more than thirteen. | 
The General was, no doubt, thinking of Fox’s ap 
pearance in the picture, but his bushy eyebrows 
and manly expression made him look much older 
than he really was. CHITTELDROOG, 


General Fox was the eldest son of Lord Hol- 
land, but born before his father married his 
mother (then Lady Webster). I suspect that the 
originals of the letters you have printed were 
signed “C, R. Fox,” and not “C. Fox,” as the 
General was in the habit of uniting the R with the 
F in a monogram, which was not very perceptible 
to those who did not know his initials. 

Henry B. WuHeatTiey. 


Charles James Fox had no children by his 
marriage with Mrs. Armitstead. Rogers tells us, 
however, that he had a natural son who was deaf | 
and dumb. I am not aware of any record of what 
became of this son. W. F. Rag. 


IncorREcT CoMPILERS OF GENEALOGIES (5 §, 
ii, 96.)—Mr. Beaven’s remarks on this subject | 
are quite true and justifiable. In Sir Bernard | 
Burke’s Peerages and Baronetages of the United | 
Kingdom there is a most unintelligible genealogy 
given of the Fitz Geralds of Castle Ishin, co. Cork, | 
who are set down as the descendants and repre- | 
sentatives of the Baronets of the same name seated | 
at Clenlish, in Limerick, until 1691, when Sir | 
John Fitz Gerald, Baronet, went abruvad with | 
James II. These Clenlish baronets were an| 
entirely different branch of the Geraldine tree 
from the Fitz Gerald (knights) of Cloyne, who 
also owned Castle Ishin, or Castle Lissen, in 1612. 
In 1679, Maurice Fitz Edmund Gerald, younger 
son of Sir Edmund Fitz Gerald, Knight of Cloyne, 
by Honora, daughter of Lord James Fitz Maurice 
who brought the Spaniards to Ireland temp. 
Elizabeth), was owner of Castle Ishin. This | 
Maurice Fitz Edmund Gerald was not a knight 
himself. He married Lady Honora Mac Carthy, | 
and had a son Garrett, of Castle Ishin, who, by 
the sister of O’Brien, Lord Clare, had a son James 
Fitz Gerald, who was married and owner of Castle | 
Ishin, circa 1693. This pedigree, as far as it goes, 
I have traced and found to be correct by wills, 
inquisitions, &c., at the Record Office, and old 
contemporary records in private collections. But, 
to my extreme surprise, I find in Sir Bernard 
Burke’s Baronetage this lineage transferred whole- 
sale to the Clenlish baronets and their repre- 
sentative by some equally mysterious process 
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of transfer settled at Castle Ishin. The two 
branches of this ancient stock need no fabrications 
or amplification of their genealogies. The Cloyne 
knights were, to say the least of it, the equals of 
their Clenlish namesakes, who obtained the modern 
title of Baronet. 1 do not say that the present 
Baronet of Castle Ishin is not the descendant and 
representative of Sir John Fitz Gerald, Bart., of 
Clenlish, who went abroad with James II. in 1691, 
or that his honours come under the head of “ doubt- 
ful baronetcies”; but if he is 2 Baronet, it is per- 
feetly certain that Sir B. Burke has mis-stated his 
pedigree in the most extraordinary way. Sir 
Edmund Fitz Gerald, Bart., of Clenlish, in 1640, 
was not the father of Maurice, of Castle Ishin, 
between that year and 1679, not even his forty- 
fourth cousin. Sir John, the Clenlish Baronet, 
who went abroad with James IT., is said to have 
been killed at Oudenarde in 1698. The only way 


| that [ can aceount for his descendants owning 
| Castle Ishin, if, indeed, they do own it, is, that the 


branch of the Cloyne knights, who certainly did 
own that place until 1692, may have become 
extinct in the eighteenth century, and that by a 
ruse the exiled and attainted baronet’s descendants 
managed to obtain the lands and to pass in the 


| penal times as members of the Castle Ishin family 


who had not forfeited in 1688. But this is very 
unlikely ; and in any case, the absurdly incorrect 
pedigree in Burke ought not to stand in print. I 
shall be extremely obliged if any of the accurate 
genealogists who read “N. & Q.” would kindly 
help to clear up this puzzle, which has points of 
interest for the historian as well as the genealogist. 
The fine tomb in Cloyne Cathedral of Sir John 
Fitz ( rerald, Knight, who died possessed oft ummense 
estates in 1611, and who was the grandfather of 
Maurice, of Castle Ishin, in 1679, has lately been 
restored at the expense of the Marquis of Kildare. 
HIBERNICUS. 


Tue Arms or Sir Francis Drake (4" 8, xi. 
164, 514; xii. 35.)— Being anxious to see the 
question of Sir Francis Drake’s arms satisfactorily 
settled, I have followed the discussion out of your 
pages into the Herald and Genealogist, and have 
heard from experienced men that the exhaustive 
paper printed in the Journal of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute will be the future standard of 
reference. Very few will now listen to the in- 
credible story told by Prince, when old and popular 
errors are being daily exploded, notwithstanding 
Sir Will. Drake’s special pleading. 

Cook’s memorandum, discovered by Dr. H. H. 
Drake in the College of Arms, records that Sir 
Francis might, by prerogative of birth and right 
descent, bear the wyvern gules over and above 
the special royal grant ; and, to use the precise 
words, “as I am credibly informed by the testimony 
of Barnard Drake, éc., and others of that family 
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of worship and good credit.” What can be clearer 
or more positive 

Dr. Drake, however, in his reply (see Herald 
and Genealogist), has fallen into a trap by discussing 
Sir William’s construction that the entry was one 


oposed for insertion in the royal grant, when on 





th “fa of it it was nothing of the sort, but umply 
n author zed declaration, recorded for the herald 
official guidance. Sir William seems to forget that 


s made for rem irkable 
ervices were of sufficient mag 


ementations were sometime 
es, ind if the 
nitude, an entirely new coat wa 
memoration, leaving it optional to discard or con 
nue the old bearing , He states that there 
no evidence of Sir Francis using the wyvern in Sit 
Pernard’s lifetime. Then what is the meaning of 
tory which he seeks to support? And he 


cranted in com 


Prince’s 


ds that Sir Francis desired to connect himself 


with the house of Ash; but we find that Richard 
Drake of Ash named his own son and heir Francis, 
vhich goes to prove that the honour pointed the 
The improbabilities betray him into 
itradictions ; we desire nothing but the truth, 
nd not to run from pillar to post for it. Siz 
William has advanced only his own private opin 
ons, which appear prejudiced and without weight 
n face of the facts published in the Archeological 
Journal. The only fact he offers to our considera- 
tion is that the wyvern appears on the tomb of Sir 
Bernard’s father instead of the chevron and battle 
ves, the distinguishing coat of Ash; but even 
that does not say much, as the tomb may have 
been erected by Sir Bernard, who, Dr. Drake 
rts, “changed the coat of Ash.” As no men 

ff the tomb was made by Dr. Drake before 

the Royal Archa ological Sock by at Exeter, has he 
rlooked it, or has he any explanation to offer? 
Orcan Sir William produce any grant showing 


er way. 


that the wyvern belonged to the family of Ash and | 


to no other ? (JUERY. 

Myewonic Catenpars (5* S. i. 5,58, 179, 257, 
358.)—The most convenient means of referring to 
the almanac of the current year is to have a 
ale ndar in one’s pocket-book. It would appear, 
however, that the value of a mnemonic will depend 
m its applicability to other years than the present, 
nasmuch as almanacs of old date are never at 
hand when required, while those of future years 
are, of course, unpublished ; it is here, therefore, 
that a trustworthy mnemonic is a real desideratum. 
With a view, then, of having a ready means of 
weertaining correctly any date within the present 
century, I have been in the habit of adopting a 
plan which I would now recommend to your corre- 
spondents. ‘ 

Premising that the Sunday-Letter plan so long 
associated with the three celebrities of Dover has 
had, for many years, my full approval, I still think 
that, for practical purposes, a more simple and a 
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better mode of arriving at a date might be made 
1) in fixing the week-day on which the 
Ist January of the required year falls, has fallen, 
or shall fall, as the case may be ; and (2) in finding, 
by reference to a 
number of the earliest day indicated by the same 
week day in each of the remaining eleven months. 


| to consist, 
| 
| 
| 
| The rest is obviously a matter of very simple cal- 
| 


mnemonic, if necessary, the 


culation. 
The plan I would suggest, for any year in the 
present century, is the following: 

1) To the year, add its fourth part, omitting 
fractions, and divide the sum by 7.* If the 
remainder be 1, Monday is the lst January ; if 2, 
Tuesday ; 3, Wednesday ; 4, Thursday ; 5, Friday ; 
6, Saturday. If there be no remainder, Sunday. 
2) The next step in the performance depends on 
the fact that, on whatever week-day the Ist January 
falls, the same week-day will be 5th February, 
5th March, 2nd April, 7th May, 4th June, 
2nd July, 6th August, 3rd September, lst Octo- 
ber, 5th November, 3rd December. My mnemonic 
for these numerical fixtures is as follows : 

New Year’s Day and October the first being reckoned, 
In July and in April that day will be second, 
September the third, and December ; 
The fourth day of June (old King George’s birthday), 
Fifth of Feb. and of March, and the gunpowder day, 
The sixth day of August, the seventh of May 
These are all that you have to remember. ! 

Example. What day of the week was the 

26th June, 1815? 


To the year 1815 
add one-fourth 153 
divide by 7 2268 


Sunday. 


é24° 9 


, 25, were Sundays ; and 





Therefore, June 4, 

26 Monday. 

| In applying this rule to a bissextile year, it 

| should be recollected that the “remainder” re 

| presents only the months after the intercalary day. 
In such years, January 1 and February 5 will fall 
one day earlier in the week than the day indicated 

| by such remainder. 

| Example. -On what week-day fell the 29th 

January, 1796 7— 


To the year 1796 
add one-fourth 449 
plus 1 l 
divide by 7 2246 


320 - 6 = Saturday. 
But, that year being bissextile, the first two 
months are displaced backwards by one day ; 
therefore, January 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 = Friday. 
Cart Dean. 
Dublin. 





* For any year in the eighteenth century, add to the 
| year its fourth part plus 1, and divide by 7, as in the 
other case. 
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Mercury Warer (5 §S. ii, 9, 74.)—I am 
unable to find this in any of the old pharmacopcrias 
or chemical works ; but I entertain no doubt that 
it was either a spirituous or aqueous solution of 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate). I made 
a saturated solution of it in spirits of wine, and 
another in water, aided by chloride of ammonium 
(sal ammoniac), and placed a small needle in each. 
The aqueous solution had corroded it entirely 
away in less than two hours, and the spirituous 
solution did its work equally well, but took more 
than double the time. The name “ water” is 
somewhat of a misnomer, but the old chemists ap- 
plied the term to numerous substances having any- 
thing of the appearance of water, notably aqua 
fortis and aqua regia. In old Acts of Parliament, 
too, spirits are called “strong waters” ; whilst the 
French have their eau de vie, and the Scotch have, 
or had, their aqua vite; and conventionalism 
seems to have perpetuated the names of eau de 
Cologne and lavender water. But, after all, it is 
not worse than the term “alcohol” as applied to 
wine or grain spirit. 

It is almost needless to observe that H. A. Sr. 
J. M. is entirely mistaken in supposing that 
mercury itself possesses any corrosive properties, 
and he has only to try a simple experiment to 
convince himself that it is quite insoluble in water. 
Certainly it will amalgamate with seyeral metals— 
gold, silver, lead, tin, &c., but iron is not one of 
them. Indeed, it is exported and kept in iron 
bottles. MEDWEIG. 


Corpses Exrompep 1x Watts (5 S. ii. 185. 
—It is strange that Mr. Tew could transcribe the 
passage which he has sent to “N. & Q.” with the 
above heading, without perceiving the odd mistake 
which he has made. Bede speaks not of a coffin 
in the middle of a wall, but of a wall in the middle 
of a coffin. 

Apropos of this kind of intramural interment, 
the side walls of the extension eastward of the 
chapter-house at Kirkstall Abbey have built into 
them a considerable number of coffins; from 
memory, I should say at least a dozen. Except 
one, all have been broken into, and are therefore, of 
course, now empty ; but I think they must once 
have contained bodies. The chapter-house was, 
amongst the Cistercians, the most honourable place 
of burial. And it is probable that these coffins at 
Kirkstall were originally placed under the floor, 
but were disturbed when the place was altered, 
and both economy and decency suggested building 
them up in the new walls as the best way of dis- 
posing of them. They are only in the side walls, 
so that they lie east and west. Each has its lid on, 
and appears in the wall as two great ashlar stones. 

J. T. MickLETHWAITE. 


Pury Famity, Grovcestersuire (5 S§. ii. 
149.)—If it should happen that Rudder’s Hist. of 








Gloucestershire has not been searched, the following 
members of the family of Pury are mentioned there 
under “ Tainton ”:— 

Thomas Pury,-Barbara Kyrle, of Walford, 

died 1693, Hereford, died 1688, aged 


aged 74. 65. 
| 
Barbara,=Thomas Sarah, died Elizabeth=. .. Whit- 
died Huggins. unm. 1709, tington. 
1694. aged 54. 


| 
Samuel, died 1724, 
aged 42. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


Mr. Disraeui’s Expression or “ FLovuts ant 
GIBES AND JEERS” (5 §,. ii. 168.)}—Was Mr. 
Disraeli thinking of some such line as— 

“. ,. dost thou jeer and flout me in the teeth!” 
Comedy of Errors, U. ii. 22. 
or— 

“ Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 

That lie, and cog and flout, deprave and slander, 
Go antiquely,” &c. 
Much Ado about Nothing, v. i., 94. 
Joun AppIs. 


“Taxine a Sicut” (5" §, ii. 166.)—This practice 
is, I suspect, a cood deal older than the time of 
Rabelais. If my memory serves me right, there is 
a figure on the Nineveh obelisk in the British 
Museum thus engaged. The exemplary Panurge, 
however, is described as effecting what is called 
“a double sight,” while the Ninevite contents 
himself with a single one, or, as Thackeray (I think) 
has it somewhere :— 

“ He spoke no word to indicate a doubt, 

But put his thumb unto his nose, and stretch’d his 


fingers out.” 
H. A. Kenwepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Le Comte’s “ Nouveacx M£&MoIRES DE LA 
Curve” (5 S, ii. 148.)—I have not been able to 
see a copy of the first edition of this book. I 
believe it was published, in two volumes, in Paris, 
in 1696, and that Brunet is mistaken in saying it 
appeared “ Amsterdam, 1693 ou 98, ou 1701, 3 vol. 
in-12.” I can, however, give your SUBSCRIBER IN 
THE Far East the exact title of the next edition : 

* Nouveaux Memoires sur l'état présent de la Chine. 
Par le R. P. Louis le Comte de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
Mathématicien du Roy. Enrichi de Figures. Suivant 
la Copie de Paris. A Amsterdam, 1697. (2 tom., 12mo.)” 

The “troisiéme édition, corrigée,” was published, 
also in Amsterdam, in 1698; and, in 1701, an 
edition, “in three volumes,” appeared. Quérard 
says :— 

‘On a réimprimé A la suite de ces mémoires deux 
ouvrages du P. Charles Le Gobien ; le premier intitulé 
I’ ‘ Histoire de l'édit de l’empereur de la Chine en faveur 
de la religion chrétienne,’ qui avait paru en 1693, in- 
12, et le second intitulé: “ fclaircissements sur les 
honneurs que les Chinois rendent & Confucius et aux 
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morts,” impr. en 1698. La réimpression de ces deux 
ouvrages forment le tome troisiteme des Nouveacur 
Memorre » 

As to English translations, a translation ap 
peared in London in 1697, with the title 


** Memoirs and Observations Topographical, Physical, 
Mathematical, Mechanical, Natural, Civil, and Ecclesias 


China, And Published in several Letters. Particularly 
upon the Chinese Pottery .. . [&c. &c.] By Louis Le 
Compte, Jesuit, Confessor to the Dutchess of Burgundy, 
one of the Royal Mathematicians, and lately Missionary 
into the Eastern Countries. Translated from the Paris 
Edition, and illustrated with Figures.” 
' “A New Translation from the best Paris 
Edition” was published in London in 1737, and 
republished the next year with a new title-page 
and two additional plates. Neither Watt nor 
Allibone mentions Le Comte or his translations. 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


I have— 


‘History of the Empire of China, being Observations 


Lewis Le Comte, Jesuit, Confessor to the Dutchess of 
jurgundy, &c. &c. A new Translation. The Second 
Edition. London: Printed for James Hodges, at the 
Looking Glass on London Bridge, 1739. Price Six 
Shillings.” 





It is an 8vo. volume of 536 pages 
’ C. GoLprnea. 
Paddington. 





*Misick” (5 §. ii. 148.)—This word may he 
diminutive of the Keltic min, man (tvv0S), 
like manikin and monkey from man. It 
may, however, be a misprint for mimick. 
R. S. Cuarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


———E 


Minicke in the passage quoted by F. H. is ap- 
I rently a misprint for mimicke, and has nothing 
to do with minikin or Old High German. 


Wititiam Avis WRricHt 





Cambridge. 


NOMENCLATURE OF VEHICLES (5" §. ii. 148.)- 
The names Landau, Stanhope, Brougham, Tilbury, 
Fiacre, Dennet, are derived from proper names. 
| The coach is said to have had its name from 
Cotzo, now Kitsee, prov. Weiselburg, Hungary. 
It may however come from cisium, which Riddle 
renders “a kind of light vehicle, a chaise” (men- 

med by Cicero and Ausonius). The Britska is 
probably of Russian or Polish origin. Qu. the 
Polish brzky—=schnell. See further “N. & Q.”; 
b my Verba Nominalia; Mr. Aug. Goldsmith’s 
nates “Coach” (Soe. Antiq., 1873?) ; and per- 

haps Ménage, and Noél et C arpentier (Dict. des 
wentions). R. 8S. CHARNocK. 

Gray’s Inn. 


In England, it is well known that a fly is a large 
carriage let out on hire. It may be worth noting, 








tical. Made in a late Journey Through the Empire of 


of above Ten Years’ Travels through that Country,—by 


in connexion with the above query, that, in 
Guernsey, they have a small carriage on hire, 
which is always called a midge. Possibly, as a 
friend of mine once a a fly is so called 
| bec: ause it goes so slowly ; but if, as I believe, it 
is from the insect of the name, it is obvious why a 
small fly should be called a midge. A Guernsey 
midge is like a large Bath chair, on four wheels, 
with a horse ; it can only carry two persons, and 
the driver has a box just large enough for him- 
self in front. A midge does go quickly, It is the 
common means of conveyance to evening parties in 
Guernsey. J. F. 8S. 


“Snort” as A TerMINATION (5% §, ii, 149.)—It 
is shown by the termination “ hot,” in such names 
as Bagshot, Aldershot, &c., that the districts bear- 
ing names ending in that way were once covered, 
or partially covered, with timber, the te a 
being equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon “ holt” (Ger- 
man holz, « copse). The remaining syllable or 
syllables in each name refer, of course, to some 
special peculiarity distinctive of each particular 
district ; thus Bagshot tells us of a wood infested 
with badgers, Aldershot of a thick growth of alders. 

A termination of somewhat similar sound occurs 
in Bagshaw, and it has the same force, being de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon sceaga, a wood or 
shady place. Care, however, must be taken not 
to confuse “shaw” with “hlaw,” Anglo-Saxon, a 
mound or rising ground, to which we are indebted 
for the termination of Hounslow : and also to dis- 
tinguish it from “ haw,” a derivative of the German 
gehaw, signifying a place where the trees have 
been hewn. C. FauLKe-WaAtTLING. 


Shot, as a termination, is from A.S. holt, a grove. 
Conf. Calshott, Hants ; Oakshott, Surrey 
R. 8S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Mr. Taylor, in his Words and Places, p. 380, 
says 
aa The bare heaths to the south-west of London seem 
to have been at one time covered with forest. This is 
indicated by the termination Aolt (German Holz), which 
we find in the names of Bagshot, Badshot, Ewshot, Lod- 
shot, Bramshot, Aldershot, Aldersholt.’ 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Beer AND Wie (5 §. ii. 186.)—The two pro- 
verbs on beer and wine and beer and cider remind 
me of the following French saying on wine and 
milk :— 

“Vin sur Lait 
Bien fait ; 
Lait sur Vin, 
Malsain.” 
Hewri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 

SixTEEN QuarRTeRinGs (5@ §, ii. 180.)—The 
coats of arms which a family may be entitled to 
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quarter have no connexion whatever with what is | 


termed the seize quartiers, or sixteen quarters of 
descent. When we hear of a German (raf, with 
his “ sixteen quarterings,” it simply means that he 
is able to exhibit a genealogical table showing 
that his sixteen immediate ancestors, eight in the 
paternal and eight in the maternal line, were all 
noble in the Continental sense of that word, i. ¢., 
were all entitled to bear arms. 

It may, therefore, happen that a person nay be 
able to produce his seize quartiers, and yet not be 
entitled to a single armorial quartering ; while on 
the other hand, although, as the Editor remarks, 
the Duke of Northumberland “is said to be” 
entitled to a shield of 892 quarterings, it by no 
means follows that the present possessor of that 
dignity is able to trace a true seize quartiers. 

H. 8. G. 


IsaABEL AND Exizanetu (5 §. ii. 166, 215.)— 
It appears to me that the entry on the Patent Roll, 
8 Henry V., from which Hermenrrupe’s quota- 
tion is an extract, cuts both ways, to use a 
homely expression ; for if it prove that in a.p. 
1420 some person or persons unknown were of 
opinion that the substitution of “Isabella” for 
“ Elizabetha ” in a patent was sufficient to render 
the instrument inoperative, it also shows that some 
other person unknown had substituted the former 
name for the latter, either by mistake or from a 
belief that the two names were synonymous. It 
would obviously be unsafe to assume that the sub- 
stitution in question was of necessity due to error ; 
and even if it could be shown that this was the 
case, we should not, I think, be warranted in 
attributing to a similar cause all the earlier in- 
stances of like substitutions alleged on very high 
authority to exist in the Inquisitions Post Mortem 
of Edward I. and Edward III. The two names might 
very well have been employed synonymously in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, while in the 
fifteenth the distinction which is now established 
between them might have been beginning to make 
its way. But there is no test of a theory so satis- 
factory as a numerical test ; and some such pro- 
cess as the following, rough though it be, would 
provide such a test in the present instance. 

Let HermentrupDeE take a sufficiently large 
number of Inquisitions Post Mortem of Edward I. 
and Edward IIT.,and count the instances in which 
any one Christian name is substituted, obviously 
by clerical error, for any other, omitting substitu- 
tions of Isabel or Elizabeth for Elizabeth -or 
Isabel respectively. Call the ratio of the number 
of such instances of obviously erroneous substitu- 
tion to the whole number of repetitions of Chris- 
tian names in the documents examined the “ Index 
of Error.” It will represent roughly the chance that 
a medieval scribe, taken at random in the reigns 
of Edward I. and Edward III., would, in repeating 





Christian names, write any one for any other, 
omitting the substitutions in question. Next, let 
her take a sufficiently large number of similar 
documents of the same reigns, in which the name 
Isabel or Elizabeth occurs, and count the instances 
in which the one name is substituted for the other. 


Call the ratio of the number of these instances of 


substitution to the whole number of repetitions of 
the names themselves “‘ The Index of Substitution.” 
It will represent roughly the chance that a medi- 
eval scribe, taken at random in the reigns above- 
named, would, in repeating either of the names 
Isabel or Elizabeth, substitute the one for the other 
from whatever cause. Now it seems to me that if 
the theory which HERMENTRUDE appears to favour 
be true, and the substitution of Isabel or Elizabeth 
for Elizabeth or Isabel respectively was always due 
to mistake, the former “index” ought to be very 
nearly equal to the latter. If, on making the com- 
putation indicated, it should turn out that the 
latter “index” is larger than the former, I think 
we may safely adhere to the theory, commonly 
accepted on high authority, that the two names 
were, at least in the reigns of Edward I. and Ed- 
ward III., believed to be synonymous, 
Frank Scorr Haypoy. 
Merton, Surrey. 


Ratpen pe Copnam : Mary pve Roos (5 §, i. 
208, 294, 397; ii. 30.)—Mr. Lavurent’s note on 
this family (p. 30) is a most valuable one ; but I 
am sorry he should have suggested that Mary, the 
daughter (as I have no doubt that she was) of 
William de Ros, was an illegitimate daughter of 
William le Rus. Ihave strong reasons for thinking 
otherwise, and that, merely bya curious coincidence, 
two brothers married wives, the name of the one being 
de Ros, the name of the other le Rus. Some of 
my reasons are as follows :— 

In Close Roll, 20 Edward IT., m. 7, it is stated— 
“ The king has learned by Inquisition that Mary 
wife of William de Braose deceased held lands in 
Yorkshire of William d Ros of Hamlake. The 
Escheator is not to intermeddle with such lands.” 

Feet of Fines, 56 Henry III., No. 73, is stated 
to be “ Between Richard de Breous & Alice his 
wife and William de B. The former grant, to the 
latter & Mary his wife, the manor of Akenham in 
tail.” 

This manor, however, in Inquisition on Mary 
de Braose, 19 Edward IIT.. No. 90, is stated to be 
held of the heirs of Giles de Brewosa (he was the 
son of Richard and Alice), and after her death 
the manor did descend to his heirs. 

I was wrong in my supposition as to the date 
of this Mary de Braose’s death, which I thought 
might have taken place in 10 Edward IL, as 
I find it was 20 Edward II. (see Mary, daughter 
of William de Ros, 5” S. i. 56). Whilst I 
am on this subject, I should like to conclude 
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with a query. What proof is there of a Wil- 
liam de Braose having married an Eleanor de 
Bavent, as stated by nearly all genealogists that I 
have had access to; and, if such a marriage did 


take place, what proof is there that he was son of 


William de Braose and Mary de Roos, and brother 
to (Richard and Peter and Margaret) de Braose’ | 
cannot find anything about him, and as to the 
manner in which Peter de Braose (stated to be the 
son of William), and his wife Joan, became pos- 
sessed of the manor of Wistoneston, the property 
of the Bavents, it seems to have been a grant by 
the king to Peter and Joan his wife for a fine ; 
and the manor before that appears to have been 
granted to the king by Roger Bavent Fitz, during 
the latter’s lifetime, and not to have descended by 
death, as stated by Mr. Lower in the descent of 
Wiston, Sussex, Arch. Coll., vol. v. p. 5, who 
also states that William de Braose died in 1360. 
I should be very glad to receive proof of this. 
At present I cannot find any mention of this 
William, unless the Ing. p. m., 35 Edward IIL, 





p- 2, Ist Nos., No. 10, on John de Mowbray, of | 


Axiholm, deceased, alludes to him :—Sussex, “ He 
held in Wassington 2 virgates of land 
William de Brewouse [held of him|].” If so, 
proves he did not die in 1360. Supposing him to 
be as stated, it is curious that his brothers should 
all die so very longa time before him,—his eldest 
half-brother, William, 19 Edward II. ; his next 
one, Sir Giles, 33 Edward I.; his own brother, 
Richard, 24 Edward I.; and Peter, 5 Edward II. 
That there was a William born in this branch 
I am aware, from Coram Rege Roll Frinity, 10 
Edward II., m. 26, and that he was born between 
10 and 14 Edward I., most probably, but I think 
he was dead before Edward III.’s reign. 

DupLeY Cary 

5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


ELWEs. 


THe Frencn Worp “Yeux” (5% §, ii. 101, 
174.)—It_ is extremely disheartening when one 
finds one’s meaning so thoroughly misapprehended 
as mine has been by Ovuris. The relation between 
dies and journal is so entirely and so obviously 
different from that between oculos : 
misprint*) and yeux, that one wonders how the 
two pairs of words can ever for a moment have 
been classed together. There are, at 


other Latin words between dies and journal (OvTIs 
himself calls journal “ fourth in descent from dies”) 
viz., diurnus and diurnalis, and it is from the 
neuter of this last form, viz., diurnale, and not 
from dies, that journal immediately comes ; and 
diurnale and journal have palpably, at least, four 
letters, rn al,in common. But between oculos and 
yeux there is no other Latin word ; oculos is the 


oculus sa 


least, two 





* French nouns have been formed from the accusative, 
and not from the nominative, of the corresponding Latin 
words. See Brachet’s Gramm., 2nd edit., pp. 161, 162. 





which | 





immediate Latin progenitor of yeux, and the two 
words have not one single letter in common. 
Ovrtis must try again. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Curistian Names (4" §. ix., x., xi., xii. passim. 
—Having recently had occasion to search the 
registers of the parish churches in this town, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to “ make a note 
of” curious Christian names as they crossed my 
examination. I now send them for publication, 
just premising that I believe I have struck out 
of my list all the names that, in connexion with 
this subject, have hitherto appeared in “ N. & Q.” 


S son. D daughter 

Addement ; 1776, Grizzell p 1784 
Adrian s 1765) Heysa s 1780 
Aloftus s 1761 Iphagenia . d1773 
Alvara s 1760 Jethro s 1758 
Amanda p 1805 Jossoway . 8 1724 
Andromecha p 1799 | Justina Dp 1767 
Armenia rp 1805, Kindness . vd 1799 
Assena p 1778 | Magdalene p 1763 
Jellus p 1750) Mahala p 1799 
Benigna p 1778 | Martillion p 1802 
Boniamino s 1707 | Monica . p 1792 
Burella p 1793 | Nimrod s 1741 
Calamana p 1765 | Onessimus s 1729 
ut | Cassandra p 1758 | Palantine s 1798 
Carlovin s 1807 | Pater s 1785 

| Clarando p 1765) Patricius s 1759 
| Cleopatra p 1763 Phineas —" s 1783 
Corbeth p 1743 | Salacia p 1784 

| Cynthia 1743 | Sapphira . Dd 1820 
Doncy 1783 | Selfany ‘ . vd 1761 
Ede ~ » 1765 | Serena .. D 1761 
Edney p 1754! Servius ... s 1783 
Edua ; » 1799 | Sextus s 1790 
Emery 1762 | Tacy . p 1786 
Enny p 1761 | Thomasin ... D 1750 
Epthyenia » 1773 | Triophene . Dd 1803 
Eusebius s 1765 Tryce . D1778 

| Exuperius s 1799 | Zadock s 1798 
| Genevova 1750 Zilpah p 1775 
| Gleece s 1758 Zipporah p 1760 

F. D. 
Nottingham. 


Allow me to call attention to two very un- 
common names, the former especially so. Aminda 
and Violetta, both occurring on tombstones in 
Claverdon churchyard, Warwickshire. 

A. O. M. Jay. 


Lansdowne Terrace, Leamington. 


Tintern Appey (5 S. ii, 28, 75, 96.)—A very 
interesting account of Tintern Abbey, accompanied 
with photographic illustrations, may be found in 
Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain, by 
William and Mary Howitt, 2 vols., 4to., Lond., 
1862, published by A. W. Bennett. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 


Philadelphia. 
Epwarp Maria Winerretp (5" §. i. 488 ; 
ii. 73) was a member of the first council appointed 
for the government of Virginia by the London 
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Company, in 1606. I have a copy of Madame 
D’ Aulnoy’s Histoire @ Hypolite, Comte de Duglas, 
which was evidently a school prize, though a very 
odd sort of one. It bears impressed on its side, in 
gilt letters, “John Anna Forster. Premium. 
1759.” The celebrated actress George Anne Bellamy 
will be remembered as an instance of a masculine 
name applied to the other sex. 
Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


FatHer Kemare (5" §. ii. 44, 92, 192.)—I 
have seen a grave slab with a cross on it in the 
churchyard of Welsh Newton, inscribed— 

“2, &. 
DYED THE 22" 
OF AVGVST 
ANNO 43 DO 

1679.” 

The cross is a plain Latin one, on three steps, 
pierced lozenge wise, with a slight ornament in the 
way of a scroll above it. The slab has been broken 
across, but united by two iron clamps. I found 
two mysterious characters between the ANNo and 
the po. “N. & Q.” cannot be expected to repro- 
duce them, but they may be described as a Roman 
P reversed, and an Italic B or Greek B. They 
were choked up with moss, and the clergyman of 
the parish, who kindly pointed out the grave to 
me, had not, I think, noticed them, but I easily 
cleared them out with the end ofa pencil. This 
was in 1851. Ido not remember to have heard of 
the hand as being preserved, but I did hear that 
John Kemble and his sister, Mrs. Siddons, had 
paid a visit to the grave of their relative. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smiru. 

Temple. 


Arcupisnop Marcetson (5" §, ii, 209.)—The 
wife of this prelate was Anne Bennett, but of what 
family I do not know. Gort. 


Privy Counci, Jupement: Lippett v. Wes- 
TERTON (5% S. ii. 128, 157, 175, 211.)—Mr. 
MARSHALL’s apology for the falsification of this 
judgment in the Report published by Tait, Bro- 
drick, and Freemantle, does not hold good, because 
the falsified report simple and per se was first given 
by Tait, &c. It is true that Moore did relegate 
the report of the judgment, as delivered, to a foot- 
note, and though it is not given so properly as by 
Bayford, still it is given, and attention is thereby 
drawn to the error, while in the Tait volume the 
real or genuine judgment is not given. A falsified 
version is there substituted in its stead. As to 
any judge having authority to revise the judgment 
after he had delivered it, such a course is unwar- 
rantable. In cases where a man has had judgment 





pronounced against him for murder, and before his 
execution has had his innocence established, does 
the judge revise his sentence? I contend not. 
The man on whom judgment has been passed 





receives “a free pardon,” clearly showing that 
tampering with a judgment after delivery is un- 
known to the theory of English law. 
B. M. Pickerine. 
196, Piccadilly. 


Tue Two Tuieves (5" §. ii. 167, 200.)—The 
name of the repentant robber is commonly said to 
be Dimas, or Dismas. It is not inserted in the 
Roman Martyrology, March 25, on which day is 
the‘ Commemoratio Sancti Latronis” ; and Baronius 
observes in his note : 

“Dimam hic plerique appellant, sed quoniam id ex 
apocryphis proditur, ea de causa hic nomen proprium 
consulto pretermissum videtur.” 

The sources of apocryphal legend are also stated. 

Ep. MARSHALL, 





For the literature on the subject, see Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. The following are the 
names given :—Penitent—Demas or Dismas, Titus, 
Matha, Vicimus ; Impenitent-—Gestas, Dumachas, 
Joca, Justinus. The name Dismas has kept its 
ground, and “St. Dismas takes his place in the 
hagiology of the Syrian, the Greek, and the 
Latin Churches.” 
Our Lord, London, 1864. 

Oxford. 


A. L. MAyuew. 


In The Apocryphal New Testament (London, 
W. Hone, 1820) there are two Gospels called “ The 
Infancy of Jesus Christ.” In chapter eight of the 
first of these Gospels it is told how Joseph and 
Mary, with the infant Jesus, during their flight 
from Egypt, fell among robbers, two of whom were 
named Titus and Dumachus. Titus had compas- 
sion on the travellers, and desired to allow them 
to go free ; but Dumachus, refusing to do so, was 
bribed by his companion with forty groats to con- 
sent to their escape, the rest of the gang being 
asleep :— 

“6. Then the Lord Jesus answered, and said to his 
mother, When thirty years are expired, U mother, the 
Jews will crucify me at Jerusalem ; 

“7. And these two thieves shall be with me at the 
same time upon the cross, Titus on my right hand, and 
Dumachus on my left, and from that time Titus shall go 
before me into Paradise.” 

Longfellow has introduced this incident in his 
Golden Legend. H. A. Kenvepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


RAHEL (5 §. i. 388 ; ii. 133, 198.)}—Neromacvs 
says, “in the ‘ Breeches Bible,’ that is the Bible of 
1594.” My edition is that of 1599, and un- 
doubtedly “ Breeches,” and therein occurs the 
reading “‘ Rahel.” The 15th verse of Jeremiah 
xxxi. runs thus in the edition I have before me :— 

“Thus saith the Lord, A voyce was heard on hie: & 
mourning and bitter weeping—Rahel weeping for her 
children, refused to be comforted for her children, 
because they were not.” 


It is as well, while on the subject, to refer to 


Cf. also Jameson’s History of 
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St. Matt. ch. ii. verse 18, and note the difference 
in the reading as set out in the “ Breeches Bible” 
of 1599 to that of the text now in use. The 
passage in the older edition runs thus :— 

“In Rhama was a voyce heard, mourning, and weep- 
ing, and howling: Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted because they were not.” 

It will be noticed that while in both passages in 
the older edition the last word but one in the verse 
is “ were,” in the modern text the Old Testament 
has “were,” and the New Testament “are.” I 
have not had time yet to ascertain when this 
alteration took place. 

Can Neomacus tell me how many editions of 
the “ Breeches” Bible were issued? That of 1599 
in my possession is pictorial. Hic ET UBIQUE. 


Tue Briessep Tuistie (5% §. ii. 48, 95, 198.) 
—The plant to which this wide-spread legend 
attaches is neither Carduus beatus nor C. bene- 
dictus, but another species, C. Marianus. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 


ROBERTSON Famity (5" §, ii. 127, 211.)—There 
were many ramifications of the family tree ; but 
who is now the lineal representative and head of the 
clan Dunachie? Information on this point would 
no doubt be acceptable to many readers of 
“N. & Q” Ce.to-Scorus. 

Kensington. 


Money THE Srnews or War (4® S§. xi. 324, 
348, 472; xii. 18.)—“ Coin is the sinews of war” 
occurs in Rabelais, Bk. I. c. cxlvii., where it is 
spoken either as a proverb or a quotation, for it is 
in italics. E. L. BLENKINsoppP. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Quantocks and their Associations. A Paper 
read before the Members of the Bath Literary 
Club. By the Rev. W. L. Nichols, M.A. 
(Printed for Private Circulation.) 

Tue reverend author of this interesting volume,— 

for the after-dinner paper of the Bath Literary 

Club has expanded to a pretty and a prettily- 

illustrated volume,—hits the mark exactly when he 

says of this Somersetshire mountain range that 
the chief characteristic of Quantock scenery is 

“ Cheerful Beauty.” Mr. Nichols’s description of 

the Quantocks corresponds with his own desig- 

nation of them, and nothing can be more pic- 
turesque in words than his record of the lovely 

“Combes,” which, “lying, as they generally do, at 

right angles to the sea-shore, break the outline of 

the mountain range into ‘Heads’... and these 
eminences, seen from the ‘Bristol Channel, gave 
nse in days of yore to the Keltic name of the 

Quantocks, 7.¢,, the water headlands.” It is here 

to be observed that Mr. Edmunds derives Quan- 











tock “ perhaps from the British ‘gwaum,’ a moun- 
tain meadow, and ‘ tacawg,’ a tenant in villenage, 
—‘ the mountain meadow of the tenants in villen- 
age.” Although the name exists asa surname, Mr. 
sardsley gives no instance of it. As to its mean- 
ing, we accept the one given by Mr. Nichols. He 
is probably right, too, in believing that the Belgic 
Britons held this wild district before the Roman 
period. We enjoy, with the author for guide, a 
splendid panoramic view from Wilsneek, the 
loftiest point of Quantock. One distinction of the 
range, he tells us, is, “ it is the last home in Great 
3ritain of the wild red deer,’—but, for Great 
Britain, we should read “England.” More in- 
teresting is it to know that to this home of beauty 
once came, and long tarried here, Wordsworth, 
who could speak on everything save physics and 
politics ; and Coleridge, who could speak on both 
subjects and everything else besides. What is 
better still, both have dwelt upon the Quantocks 
in their poetry ; and some of that poetry was born 
of Quantock influences. This part of the subject 
is admirably treated by Mr. Nichols, and he will 
send many a reader, perhaps to the Quantock 
district, certainly to the poets with whose great 
names that of the place is so closely associated. 
The Appendix is as valuable and as interesting as 
the book itself, and the whole forms a volume 
which will be welcome to all readers with refined 
tastes and appetite for useful information. 


Causeries Scientifiques. Découvertes et Inventions. Pro- 
gres de la Science et de UIndustrie. Treizieme Année. 
Par Henri de Parville. (Paris, Rothschild.) 

Youne people used to read Joyce's Scientific Dialogues 

with an idea that they were furnished with science for 

life. Joyce now is not more up to the present mark 
than a last-century almanac is to the present year. 

M. de Parville’s book is one of those which shows the 

periodical progress of science in every direction. One 

of the most interesting chapters is that which describes 
the railway by which the Righi is now ascended and 
descended. It will disgust the Alpine Club to hear that 

French engineers are projecting excursion-trains to the 

Mer de Glace, and “return tickets” for the summit of 

Mont Blanc and back by rail are among the things that 

remain to be accomplished. 


Petite Revue des Bibliophiles Dauphinois ; ou, Corre- 
spondance entre tous les Amateurs Dauphinois qui ont 
quelque Question @ poser, quelque Réponse & faire, ou 
quelque Trouvaille ou Curvosite & signaler. Mélanges 
Historiques et Littéraires. (Grenoble, Allier.) 

THE greater and the most interesting portion of the last 

number of this publication is devoted to documents 

which show the condition of the French Huguenots in 

Grenoble in the last quarter of the last century. There 

is also a list of the names of Huguenots dwelling in that 

city, with such remarks against their names as “ Méchant 

Huguenot,” &c., and recommendations that some money 

should be given them, and they should be driven out of 

the place. Several of the ladies are described as “‘ pro- 
cureuse,” meaning wife of a ‘‘ procureur,” or lawyer. 

One lady is entered as “ La Dam"* Gondrau, veuve de 

Yavocat de ce nom,” and she is further designated as 

“* Méchante Huguenote.” 
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Tae NAMes or THE CHANNEL IsLanps.—A correspon- 
dent sends the following holiday ideas on the above 
subject :—* Being recently on a tour in the Channel 
Islands, I found the people derive the names thus: 
Jersey from Casarea ; Guernsey, Grass-isle ; and Alder- 
ney from Aurigay. I suggest the derivation as follows : 
the early colonists would naturally come out from St. 
Germains, which is about thirty miles, or ‘a day’s 
journey ’ from the mainland. They would, on arriving, 
say ‘jour-ci,’ that is one day’s journey), 
Jersey. They would go on another thirty miles, and 
find another big island; and regarding it as another 
daily milestone from home, they would say ‘ jour-et-un- 
ci’ (two«lay’s journey), Guernsey. The last big island 
of the group would, of course, be called ‘Le dernier,’ 
‘Al dernier,’ Alderney. Whether the difficulty of 
landing at Sark, and the still greater difficulty of getting 
away from it again owing to the currents, made its dis 
coverers abjure it with the exclamation sacr¢/ I am not 
quite sure; but this is certain, Jersey folk who try to 
say sacré invariably say ‘sark’ to this day. As to 
nomenclature of Jethou, Brechou, and Herm, I can offer 


un jour t 


no suggestion,” 

M. Guizor, who died on Saturday evening, the 12th 
inst., at sidence, Val R 
age of eighty-seven, was buried on Tuesday. 
of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley were among 
the mourners who followed him to the grave. Such 
mourners were numerous; but the Orleans princes and 
M. Thiers were not among them A little more than 


his r 


eighty years before, M. Guizot’s father, a Protestant | 


lawyer, was guillotined, and the son never seemed fairly 
to have got away from the shadow of that great calamity. 
It gave him that air and expression of dignified sorrow 
which caused Mdlle. Rachel to exclaim, after hearing 
one of M. Guizot's parliamentary speeches, “ I should 
like to have that man act with me in tragedy!” He has 
won for himself a great name in literature. As a states 
man, his inflexibility of principle often barred the way 
to healthy political purpose. He let a royal fabric fall 
rather than it should be repaired by hands which seemed 
to him not duly apprenticed to the work. An impartial 
history of M. Guizot’s political administration would 
have its deep and gloomy shadows as well as its bursts of 
sunlight; but he will, nevertheless, remain one of the 
Great Men of France. 

Tue Prince Jean-Antorve-Lascarts-ANGE-FLAVE- 
ComnénE-PAtéoLoeue died near Turin, Sept. 2, aged fifty- 
eight. The 
dant of the Greco-Roman Emperors of Constantinople. 
As heir of Constantine the Great, he claimed the 
“‘patronage” of various palaces and churches in Rome, 
which were founded by Constantine. This last of a noble 
race was Grand Master of the “ Angelic Constantinian 
Equestrian Order of St. George,” perhaps, says the 
Jtalia, “ the oldest order known. 
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Aotices to Correspondents, 
Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 
That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required, We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
pla t nly. 
R. T. S.—Pope’s line is— 
“ One truth is clear; whatever is, is right 
Ep. i., 1. 289. 


” 


In Ep. iii., 1. 304, occurs the line— 
“ Whate’er is best administered is best.” 
In Dryden’s @dipus, Act iii., sc. 1, you will find this 
line :— 
** Whatever is, is in its causes just.” 

G,. G.—In the list of the Bishops of Rochester, in 
Nicolas’s Historic Peerage of England, the following 
prelates are registered ; “1137. John II., a Monk of Seez, 
in Normandy. Consecrated 1137, ob. 1142. 1142, 
Ascelin, a Monk, Prior of Dover. Succeeded in 1142, 
ob. Jan. 2, 1147-8.” 

Erem writes:—“I have to ask pardon for an um 
pardonable piece of carelessness in a mis-transcription 
(5“ 8. ii, p. 204; the second column). For 

‘ Or those in commission not yet return’d?’ 
read— 
‘Or not those in commission yet returned! 

W. H.— Many of the bravest soldiers who fought under 
Elliot, at Gibraltar, had been London tailors. The fact 
is alluded to in the once-famous Tragedy for Warm 
Weather :-— 

“ Abrahamides. His mien is noble and bespeaks the tailor, 

Not of the dunghill and degenerate race, 

But such as the brave Elliot led to battle.” 

«““Draumonoa ” (5 S. ii, 167.) —Lrevt.-Con. Feravssor 
writes :—“If T. W. C. should not have succeeded in 
procuring this psalm tune, I shall be happy to send a 
copy of the simple air, but not of the wonderful chords 
by which the ‘ Daughter of Heth’ seems to have adapted 
the simple tune to all kinds of circumstances.” 

Hic er Unique will find a good account of the village 
of Horsell, or Horshil (from the Saxon Horsa), in 
Black's Guide to the History, Antiquities, and Topo- 
f the County of Surrey, p. 829. 


o” 


grapl y oO 

Outver Cromwei.’s Heap (5 8S. ii. 205.)—See Choice 
Notes from Notes and Queries, “ History,” pp- 232-4 ; 
also 1* S. v. 304; v. 381; ix. 496; and xii. 75. 

T. BE. T. informs J. A. that he will find an account of 
Byland Abbey, Yorkshire, in Historia Rievallensis, by 
the Rev. W. Eastmead. Peat, Thirsk, 1824. 

* * * —_The Oxford Bible, 1717, in the head-line over 
Luke xxii., had the word “vinegar” for “ vineyard.” 
Thence, “ Vinegar Bible.” 

M. (Langwathby.)—We are always glad to hear from 
you. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To allcommunications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








